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The archaeology of Southeast Florida is filled with settlements along the coastal 
region. The fame of the Granada site on the Miami River is just one of the many testaments 
to early settlement along the coastal ridge and its penetrating rivers. 

The El Portel mound, less than a mile from the Aqua Vista neighborhood, gives clear 
evidence of the early settlement of the area by aboriginal Americans. The late John Griffin 
indicated that the culture of these early settlements was based upon their proximity to the 
ocean and the streams that feed into it. He noted that a large portion of the diet of these 
settlers consisted of shark, turtle, and other sea-based food sources, with only a limited 
amount of the diet coming from land-based animals. 1 

Settlements and mounds found in the coastal region of Dade and Broward Counties 
by Robert Carr also indicate a large concentration of early inhabitation along the ridge and 
other higher ground areas. So much of the area appears to have been used by its early 
inhabitants, that the term “Miami incised” has been coined to describe a particular type of 
pottery found along the coast during the Glades Ha period, 750-900 A.D. 

Very little has been published in the historical journals about the early settlements 
along the Little River and source areas, however, many of the early accounts of the area 
include mention and description of the river. In 1831, the United States Navy, searching for 
sources of valuable live oak tree, went up the river and reported: “I continued along the 
coast the Little River...Up Little River are none but small scattering trees, except for a few 
good sized ones at the mouth.”2 These live oak were probably harvested soon after this 
report, as no other report or scout along the river ever refer to these trees again. 

During the Second Seminole War, 1835-42, the area around Little River and the 
coast was constantly under the scrutiny of the U.S. Army. As early as May 11, 1837, a 
scouting party under the leadership of a “Mr. Mallory” ascended Little River to its source, 
but left little descriptive matter detailing any early settlements.^ 

In 1839, Commander Mayo led an expedition to Little River; interestingly, it was 
reported: “He went up Little River to some old encampments but found no sign of recent 
activity.”4 1841 found the Army searching the Everglades for the Indian enemy and 
reporting: “After passing up the Bay seven miles, we entered the mouth of Little River, a 
tortuous and severely rapid outlet from the Everglades, and struggled against the current 
until after midnight, when we made our first resting place, the site of an old plantation, and 
landed. ”5 Whose plantation this may have been is unknown. But the fact that it appeared 
to be an old plantation indicates and early attempt to settle the area. 

By the end of May of 1842, the Army and Navy had steadily searched the area; 
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however, even within five or six miles of Fort Dallas, the Indians were anxious to resume 
their early settlements. As historian George Buker has written: “By the end of May the 
various groups were reporting back to the base at Indian Key with results similar to 
McLaughlin’s and Henry’s. First Lieutenant Sloan had found and burned five settlements, 
one of them within five miles of Fort Dallas, between Little River and Arch Creek. He 
reported that as soon as his group was discovered by the Indians, signal fires sprang up in 
all directions and thereafter all the field and settlements visited were deserted."^ The 
description “between Little River and Arch Creek’’ indicates that the area of the ridge, being 
the only high ground in the area and with a view of the bay and approach from Little River, 
would be the logical spot for this reported “settlement.” 

In his famous report to Congress, Buckingham Smith noted the following about the 
Little River area: “A few miles from Miami they found an opening about 100 feet wide and 
entered it. The course of this stream [Little River] was W. SW. and making sudden and 
regular changes through the whole of its course. At the end of four miles they found an old 
mill race, about 100 yards in length. The current descended rapidly... 7 The mill race found 
by this expedition was that of Armed Occupation Act settler Alva Woods, who had 
constructed the mill race for the purpose of manufacturing coontie into starch and had 
planted a large number of citrus trees for later harvesting.^ 

Woods built a mill, grew citrus trees, planted com and potatoes for domestic 
consumption and constructed a house for his family. Unfortunately, Woods, who occupied 
the land from 1843 until 1847, was forced to abandon his land when a fire raged through 
the area and destroyed all of his possessions. He, and his family, then moved to Key West 
to try and start anew. 

According to testimony given to Hugh Archer, the settlement was about two miles 
up the river.9 The mill race was probably used again in the 1849-1850 period by one Jones 
(or Janes) who was observed by Lt. John Robertson. Robertson noted that: “Going North 
from the Miami, the first settlement is on Little River. Jones Mill (Steam) employs eight or 
ten hands, Maders [unknown and unreadable] in 1852 had a horse power mill which 
employed four hands.” Two additional settlers operating mills on Little River and 
harvesting local roots and other plants indicates the desirability of the area and the 
productivity of the land. As coontie does not grow on the swamps bordering the rivers, it is 
logical that some of the plants were harvested upon the ridge and other possible high 
grounds in the immediate area. 

The Third Seminole War, 1855-1858, gives us the clearest picture of the area found 
in the early literature of the greater Miami area, it is at that time that the famed Military Trail 
was constructed along the ridge between Arch Creek and Little River. Col. Dimmock noted 
in his report of January 12, 1857, that this was one of the most difficult areas in which to 
construct a wagon road. This impression was very accurate. In reporting on his portion of 
the famed trail. Captain Brannon, who was responsible for the work declared that it was. 
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“over the worst ridge I have ever seen, filled with large rocks and palmetto roots of 
immense size.” It took 32 men, working all day, to construct 400 yards of this difficult 
road. Although the work was done with spirit and some enthusiasm, it was very difficult 
work along a rocky ridge. 11 

All throughout the 1857-58 period, the area was scouted by the U.S. Army, mostly 
working out of Fort Dallas. One example of these scouts should suffice to indicate the 
amount of activity by both Army and Indian foe in the area of little River. On April 2, 
1857, Lt. R. C. Durea reported on his scout between Little River and Arch Creek, noting he 
“came across an old encampment at headwaters of Little River and another about 2 miles 
lower down. Neither had been occupied for a long time. ”12 

Quite clearly, during the Third Seminole War, as in the Second, the area was used 
by the Indian population for numerous encampments. Because of this strategic and food 
producing quality, the area north of Little River was assuredly one of the most heavily used 
areas. There can be little doubt that the ridge and trail were frequently traversed by the 
native population and the U.S. Army. 

The surveying of the area by U.S. Deputy Surveyor George McKay took place in 
1845. McKay’s survey shows a different configuration for the shoreline than that 
produced less than 30 years later by U.S. Deputy Surveyor Marcellus Williams. McKay 
has the reputation of being a relatively accurate surveyor and correctly portraying the land in 
his notes an upon the final plats, constructed by the draughtsman. Williams’ reputation is 
not as good, although some of his inland work is sound. What is striking in the latter’s 
work in Township 53, Range 42 South and East, is the lack of notation of the Military Trail, 
which was duly noted in the Township above. 

William Henry Gleason and party first arrived in Dade County on July 17, 1866 ^ 
and founded the town of Biscayne in 1870, of which Aqua Vista was a part. 14 He became 
Dade County’s most colorful carpetbagger. Gleason and gang- who included Gleason’s 
family, W.H. Hunt & family and Andrew Price, a Black from Virginia and a protege of 
Gleason’s- settled into Fort Dallas. 15 By 1868, Gleason had managed to become Lt. 
Governor of Florida and Hunt a State Senator. 16 Because of these positions in Tallahassee, 
they controlled all of the local offices in Dade County for the next eight years. 17 

Gleason became Dade County’s tax assessor, tax collector, and county clerk. 18 He 
was greedy about land and took the offices that would give him access to the most land. 
However, even holding these offices could not keep Gleason from being evicted from Ft. 
Dallas. 1^ He and Hunt, together with their families, moved to Hunt’s homestead nine miles 
up the bay. 20 Gleason took the name “Biscayne” and the post office he had just 
established with him. 21 

In the 1870s, Biscayne consisted of four bayfront properties, each approximately 
1/2 mile wide.22 The tracts had a marshy mangrove shore to the rise of the coastal ridge 
and then dropped down to the prairie west of the ridge. The old Military Trail ran through 
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these tracts and was still visible but not used .23 The homes and fruit groves were on the 
coastal ridge.24 

The four bayfront homesteads from North to South were occupied by the 
Sturdevants, Hunts and Gleasons, Andrew Price and Edward Bamott, and the Potter 
Brothers. 25 Hunt was the first Postmaster of Biscayne Post Office26 and Edward Bamott 
followed him in August of 1881.27 jhe location of the Post Office was two miles from 
Arch Creek and three miles from Little River28 and it should be noted that the Lemon City 
Post office did not exist at this time because the nearest Post Office listed is Miami, to the 
South.29 Bamott’s Post Office was in Aqua Vista. 

In 1892, John Peden, Mary Bamott’s second husband became the Postmaster30 
and in 1915, Frederick Kennedy re-established the Biscayne Post office, 50 feet from the 
railroad tracks.31 Kennedy had a general store across the road from the depot and that is 
where the Post office was located. 32 

Andrew Price originally was a squatter on the homestead in 1873, 33 anc j had first 
rights to file for a homestead patent, but he didn't and eventually gave up all of his rights in 
1888.34 pn Ce was a true-blue friend of Gleason’s and was rewarded with a governmental 
position...that of Dade County Commissioner, the first Black man ever to hold that office.35 

Edward Bamott, who was also a crony of Gleason’s, moved onto Price’s homestead 
in March 1883 after losing his position as keeper of the Biscayne House of Refuge.36 He 
purchased the homestead at a tax sale held at the Court House Door on March 2, 1885 37 
and had to pay back taxes for 1882 through 1884...a total of $12.41 for the 160 acres.38 

Bamott had this land until E.C. Harrington bought part of it for his homestead. 
Bamott was granted his homestead patent in 1892,39 but j t had a different configuration 
than the land he bought at the tax sale. This was probably because homestead land had to 
be contiguous and Price’s original boundaries for his homestead did not meet that 
requirement. 

Because the tax sale was illegal, Gleason was probably playing “musical” land with 
Andrew Price’s homestead. The land was being passed from one ally to the next. Gleason, 
noted for his shenanigans concerning land, asked the Surveyor General to re-survey the 
fractional Township (T553R42).40 The last time the area was surveyed was in 1845. 

Gleason claimed the lines were gone and that the Bay had “materially changed."41 
When you examine the survey done in response to these letters, one can draw the 
conclusion that Gleason had a hand in it once more. This is later confirmed in a letter 
written to Mr. Frederick S. Morse of the Model land Company, on June 6, 1917. 

Mr. P.L. Watson of Llewellyn Engineering Co. writes: “We had independently 
reached the conclusion that the government map of this area was “faked” instead of being 
prepared from an actual survey, when we interviewed Mr. Geo. Butler, who assured us that 
he had proven the same fact conclusively twenty-one years ago.”42 
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By 1890, Biscayne had changed dramatically. Dr. W.S. Graham, editor of the 
Titusville Advocate wrote the following about Biscayne in 1893: 

“The impression received by the traveler as he approaches Biscayne 
Bay is anything but inviting or encouraging. A few miles before 
reaching our destination, we pass through a settlement which twenty 
years ago must have been quite attractive, but at present the locality has 
the appearance of neglect and decay. Several once fine properties 
appear to be abandoned. The buildings which all show more or less 
signs of decay, were no doubt quite attractive a score of years ago. 

Much money must have been spent on the old Sturdevant place, where a 
field which appeared to have at least forty acres is completely enclosed 
by a stone wall, built from the rocks which dot the surface of the land in 
this locality. The homes formerly occupied by ex-Govemor Gleason 
and his friend and partner W.H. Hunt, show from the tangle of 
flowering vines and shrubbery which surround the old domiciles, that at 
one time well kept flower gardens adorned the premises. The neglected 
appearance of this settlement, which still boasts of a post office called 
“Biscayne” gives a sad and gloomy cast to our thoughts as we begin to 
feel the breeze and realize that in a few minutes we will be in sight of the 
clear water of Biscayne Bay.”43 

In the end, the only original family left at Biscayne was the Bamotts. 

The Western half of Aqua Vista lies in E. C. Harrington’s homestead. 
E.C.Harrington bought his homestead from the State of Florida for $1.25 an acre on 
January 2, 1890.44 Even though Edward Bamott has purchased this quarter section in a tax 
sale, Bamott didn’t follow through in a timely manner to apply for his homestead patent. 
And because the tax sale was not legal, the State of Florida was able to sell the quarter 
section to E.C. Harrington. 

E.C. Harrington was a Midwesterner 45 whose family lived in Iowa and Illinois, 46 
and he moved to Pensacola in the 1880s 47 a nd married a local girl. Her family lived near 
Pensacola in a little town called Bagdad in Santa Rosa County .48 

When he moved his family to Dade County he came with money. In 1889 he 
bou°ht a total of 11 acres for $400 from Saunders. 49 Harrington’s subdivision on this 
land became Lemon City 50 and he is considered the father of Lemon City. 51 

On January 2, 1890, Harrington bought his homestead of 160 acres in Biscayne.52 
He paid $200 for it and then resold 15 acres on January 9, 1890 for $150. 53 j n the 1890s 
the same 15 acres was bought and resold for land speculation; in 1891 it sold for $450 54 
and by 1904 when the Griffing brothers bought it, they paid $800. 55 

An examination of the county records shows that E.C. Harrington had dozens of 
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personal land deals. But he was also a jack-of-all-trades. Harrington was a real estate 
agent, notary public, bridge builder, raised pineapples, sold pineapple suckers, handled the 
hack line ticket sales, acted as an agent for the Pensacola Lumber Company, and, of course, 
was Deputy Clerk of Dade County. 5 ^ 

The following was written about Harrington by Dr. W. S. Graham, editor of the 
Titusville Advocate, after Graham visited him in 1893: “There is, of course, the inevitable 
real estate agent and land dealer, which exists in the person of E. C. Harrington, who is also 
deputy Clerk of Dade County and notary public of the State at large.57 

By 1894, E. C. Harrington had sold all of his land in the Aqua Vista area, which 
today is part of Unincorporated Dade County and is bounded by Biscayne Bay to the East, 
the Village of Miami Shores to the North and West, and the City of Miami to the West and 
South. 

Aqua Vista was part of the historic homesteads of both E.C. Harrington, who 
received his homestead patent in 1890 and Edward Clinton Bamott, who received his in 
1893.58 yhe homestead land consisted of both bay front and coastal ridge and consisted of 
pinelands and prairies and the original coastline and the ridge are still visible today. The 
homestead included a point of land called Aqua Vista 59 where the mangroves separated to 
give a view of Biscayne Bay and Miami Beach. This lookout is still there today and 
accessible to the public. Another distinguishing feature of the homestead was a gully that 
crossed the land and drained water from Biscayne Prairie during the summer rainy season. 

After Bamott died in a tornado in 1900, his wife Mary Bamott inherited the 
homestead. Because of the numerous children that she had to raise (some reports give the 
number as 15), she had to start selling off parcels of the land to survive. Subsequently, 
Arthur M. Griffing, 60 bought part of the land for his own house and nursery. 

Griffing was one of Dade County's earliest horticulturists and had originally come 
from MacClenny, Florida, where his family owned and ran a large nursery. He had been 
sent down to South Florida in 1901 to expand the business and founded Griffing Tropical 
Nurseries and Groves which specialized in citrus fruit trees and tropical ornamental trees 
and shrubbery. He experimented with growing roses and, in the process, became the 
leading pioneer of rose culture in South Florida. Griffing also raised Australian Pines and 
sold them to the railroad and county for beautification projects at 10 cents apiece. 

John Collins, an avocado grower, bought pines from Griffing and used them as a 
windbreak, and some are still growing along Pine Tree Drive on Miami Beach. Trees and 
shrubs from Griffing's nursery were used to landscape the Dade County Courthouse, but 
when he began to develop real estate, most of the nursery's output was used to landscape his 
subdivisions. 

In 1913, Griffing subdivided some of his acreage for a development he named 
Biscayne Heights, one of the oldest subdivisions in the Aqua Vista area.61 Most of these 
lots were an acre or more, and a half-page newspaper ad in the January 18, 1914 Miami 
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Metropolis announced that lots would be sold by auction at Biscayne Heights. 

This subdivision was described as “the Griffing Bros, home place...one of the 
highest altitudes in the city...one mile from Little River Depot...every lot with fruit trees.” 
To reflect this, the streets were given names like Orange Avenue, Grapefruit Avenue, and 
Avocado Avenue. Griffing later developed Silver Palms and Biscayne Park. 

In Aqua Vista, part of the Biscayne Heights subdivision was re-subdivided in 1935 
to become the Lambert-Brent addition. 62 j n 1950 , another part of Biscayne Heights was 
re-subdivided to become Hazenthorpe, and in 1956 yet another part was re-subdivided to 
become Michelle Heights, the last subdivision in Aqua Vista. 

In 1914, a year after Griffing began his Biscayne Heights development, William I. 
Phillips moved his family to Miami from Jacksonville.^^ He specialized in real estate 
development of large tracts of land. A 1918 advertisement for his real estate office in 
downtown Miami read: “City property, timber and farm lands, grapefruit groves, and 
prairie lands. I always have some attractive propositions on hand. No trouble to answer 
questions any time. Look me up.” 64 

Phillips also represented Charles Deering's interests in Miami and was instrumental 
in convincing Deering to sell his tropical paradise in Northeast Miami to Anderson & 
Wright, founders of the Shoreland Company, so that Biscayne Blvd. could be built linking 
Miami Shores with downtown Miami. 65 

William Phillips was successful in his real estate business. In 1923, he subdivided 
his blocks of land that he bought in Aqua Vista and named it Belmar. 66 He had a canal 
duo through the middle of the subdivision and called it Lake Belmar. The canal walls were 
hand-built of coral rock. With an eye toward its esthetics, Phillips designed a coral rock 
sitting area at the head of the canal with steps leading into the water for easy access to small 
boats, regardless of the tidal height. Then he landscaped the area with Coconut Palms and 
put in streetlights, sidewalks, and curbs- some of which are still in place today. 

Belmar was (and is) a unique subdivision in Aqua Vista because the canal frontage 
for each parcel was placed at the front of each house. A street separates the homes from 
their water frontage. That there aren’t more subdivisions designed this way resulted from a 
bizarre court battle between Mary Brickell and Broward County. 

Brickell had given Broward County the right to build a road along some New River 
property she owned, but had retained the rights to a narrow strip between the road and the 
riverfront. After the road was built, Broward County appropriated the waterfront land 
adjacent to the road and a legal battle ensued that went all the way up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In a stunning - and undeserved- defeat, Brickell lost the case. 

Because Belmar was in development prior to the fateful decision, it was exempt from 
having the canal frontage taken by the County and is the only subdivision in the State of 
Florida that has the front yard of its homes facing a body of water, with homeowners 
owning land on both sides of the street. Fearful of facing Brickell’s fate, other developers 
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shied away from similar configurations. 

Phillips picked a parcel at the head of the canal for his own residence and hired 
architect Charles P. Nilder to design it in a Moorish Style; the house is still standing intact 
today, without any major alterations having been made and was designated as a County 
historic site in 1983. 67 

At the same time Phillips was at work on his subdivision, C. Osborne Garett and his 
wife platted Biscayne Manors in Aqua Vista in 1923. This was part of the E. C. Harrington 
Homestead that the Osbornes had purchased and which they then re-divided.68 

Biscayne Manors lay between Griffmg Drive (NE 8th Ave.) on the West and 
Garrett Drive (NE 8th Ct.) on the East and Belmar Drive (NE 89th St.) on the North. In the 
boom years of the early '20s larger lots were being subdivided to provide more lots to sell in 
Aqua Vista. Out of this parcel, Garrett made ten lots, 50 by 155 feet each and two lots 73 

by 155 feet each.69 

In October, 1917, Asbury Park was platted. The Ritzhaven Tourist Camp and the 
Halliwell’s Tourist Cottages were built here and they, along with the Motor Court Inn on 
NE88th St., provided places for visitors for to stay in the 1920s when they came to sight¬ 
see and buy land. The original Halliwell’s is still in Aqua Vista today, and includes an 
original tourist cabin. 

North Shore Crest was another subdivision in the area, platted in 1925 by the 
Krames-Corlett Company. In the 1920s, this company was one of the major real estate 
firms in Miami and represented Richard & M.A. Liggett, Edwin & H. Lee, H.S. & Cring, 
and T.A. & Rita Winfield. 70 

The Winfields had a grove directly West and South of Griffing's grove. T.A. 
Winfield prospered and took an active role in Miami. His grove had the largest Avocado 
tree in South Florida. Tourists came to see his grove in the late teens and early 20s. In 
1924, it became the subdivision of Shore Crest. On opening day, 41 lots were sold bringing 
in $132,750. Encouraged by the successful land sale, Krames-Corlett expanded to do the 
North Shore Crest subdivision. 

In 1925, a piece of land in Aqua Vista to the North of Belmar was also platted. The 
Pines Development Company called it Biscayne Pines and it was designed in the same 
manner as Belmar, with its homes facing the street across from which was a canal called 
Lake Ward. It had a section at the West end of the canal that was dedicated to all property 
owners in the subdivision. It is still there today, with two old Australian Pines growing on 
it; however the great real estate bust of 1926 occurred and the land was replatted in the 
1930's. The West end of the canal in Biscayne Pines was dug out of a coral rock bluff, 
which is about nine feet above the bay and through which a fresh water stream empties into 
the canal. 

In June 1936, the land abutting the North side of the canal was sold and replatted 
and in October 1937 land adjacent to the canal's South side was also replatted. 7 1 Although 





originally planned to be similar to the layout of Belmar's homes, the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
adverse ruling against Brickell was handed down prior to its construction, and it was quickly 
modified. This resulted in an unusual arrangement in which the front of the homes on both 

sides of the canal face the backs of houses across the street- and probably unique in its own 
way. 

Another subdivision, Edgewater Manors was platted in the early part of 1926 by 
H.L. and Anna Miller. Miller planned this subdivision so that the main street (NE 88th St.) 
would lead to the Aqua Vista lookout and he named it Aqua Vista Avenue.72 But only a 
few homes were built then, and it wasn't until the early 1950s that the subdivision was 
finally completed with most homes constructed in the Florida Ranch Style of architecture. 

In 1939, John Mitchell, a builder and contractor, subdivided land North of Biscayne 
Heights into Mitchell Manor. In it, he planned for two 12 by 250 foot long “parks” down 
the middle of what is now NE 90th St. On this park land, he planted Coconut Palms, (most 

of which became victims of lethal yellowing) and at the entrance he built two curved stepped 
walls. 

Mitchell built a home at 982 NE 90th St. which has been remarkably preserved and 
still has many of the original features both inside and out. His office was located at 964 NE 
90th St. but he later sold and renumbered the lot. Out of 16 lots, 10 homes were built 
between 1939 and 1941. 

As World War II was ending, H.L. Clark and his wife Katheryn, in April 1945, 
bought the subdivision that lies directly west of Mitchell Manor and renamed it Mitchell 
Manor Extension. Between 1946 and 1948, eight more homes were built in the two 

subdivisions/^ 

In 1952, with the resurgence of the real estate boom in Aqua Vista, the subdivision 
of Bayshore Manor was platted between Mitchell Manor to the North and the Lambert- 
Brent subdivision to the South. All of the lots had homes built on them by 1953. The 
Bayshore Manor Addition, which was platted in late 1952 had homes on all the lots by 

1954. This was also the first time that plat maps made a reference to the official zoning 
code of Dade County. 

The Aqua Vista area is a testament to Dade County's real estate boom and bust times 
throughout the 20th Century. From a quiet farming community to a stopover for tourists, 
and then on to examples of real estate development decade by decade, Aqua Vista has, in a 
relatively small area, all the elements that chronicle the development of Dade County. 

The architectural style in Aqua Vista is one of great diversity because the area was 
developed over the span of the Twentieth Century. The styles include Frame Vernacular, 
Masonry Vernacular, Bungalows, Mission Pueblo, Moorish, Mediterranean Revival, Art 
Deco, Streamline Modeme, and Florida Ranch. 

Aqua Vista also reflects more modem architectural styles because houses have been 
built in Aqua Vista in every decade from 1900-1990, and the area has remained virtually 
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intact; most of the houses have not been altered and many of them still possess original trim, 
windows, and doors. 

With recent historical research pointing to a site within Aqua Vista’s boundaries 
where the original Military Trail may have crossed, it now only remains for a simple dig to 
confirm this discovery, which would result in a major 20th century archeological find. 

Aqua Vista was, until recently, a forgotten enclave in Dade County and within the 
State of Florida. That it has managed to survive virtually intact after 90 years of subdivision 
is truly remarkable, and its heritage is well worth preserving for future generations. 
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